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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGS HAND IN HAND.”- Cowper. 





‘* FRESH AIR, AND PLENTY OF =.” 


MR. DAVID WADDLE’S SPECULATIONS. 
CHAPTER Y,—ROSES AND THORNS. 


FTER this the days and weeks passed with- 
out bringing much change or novelty to 

the family at Plum Cottage. Pussy, indeed, 
seemed never to recover from her weariness of that 
Sunday evening. She looked sick and drooping ; 
yet there was no special ailment which even the 
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watchful eye of her mother could discover. As for 
Mr. Waddle, he observed nothing at all in his 
daughter, so absorbed was he in his schemes. Now 
that the £2,000 were actually invested, there was 
no cessation in the arrival of legal-looking documents 
setting forth new enterprises ; on the contrary, they 
came more thick and fast than ever. Companies for 
every conceivable and inconceivable object showered 
their prospectuses on him. All addressed themselves 
to “ David Waddle, Esq. ;” all ran, as it were, after 
MM PRICK ONE PENNY. 
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him, holding out the golden handfuls and entreating 
him only to be rich. 

Mr. Waddle divided the prospectuses as they ar- 
rived into classes, carefully setting aside those which 
appeared most promising, and he waited till his pre- 
sent shares would rise to such a premium that he 
could quadruple his capital, when he would embark 
in other new enterprises. The process, Mr. Graham 
assured him, might be slow, but it was certain, and, 
as we all know, ‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush.” 

On one point Mrs. Waddle had obtained a distinct 
promise from her husband. Although his dissatisfac- 
tion with his minister was great and growing, as 
shown even by his looks and manner, yet he would 
neither initiate nor take any active steps against him. 
Nor would he absolutely forbid all intercourse between 
imma Hartwell and Kate ; not that the latter gained 
much by this, save the relief of speaking out her 
sorrow and finding the warmest sympathy. Of James 
Nicoll she learned no more than that Emma’s lover 
had found him out, and that a fast friendship was 
springing up between the two. Even this was un- 
speakable relief to Kate. And why should Emma 
have distressed her friend by telling her that John 
Laing had expressed earnest fears for James? He 
seemed so dangerously hard and callous, he could not 
be induced to speak either of Kate or of her parents, 
but would sneer bitterly at all goodness and love. 
More than that John would not say. In fact, he had 
bound himself not to mention his name any more in 
his correspondence with Greenwood. 

But although Mr. Waddle so far kept his promise 
about the minister, it could not be but that the more 
lynx-eyed among the watchers in the church observed 
the change that had passed over him, for Mr. David 
Waddle was now becoming an important personage 
inGreenwood. Hehimself had thrown out certain dark 
hints, intended, however, to spread much light as to 
his present prospects and future wealth. There were 
only too many ready to feed this flame into a gorgeous 
illumination. ‘To the generality of mankind, no halo 
so bright surrounds a man as that which the sunlight 
reflects from his gold. Let any one make the experi- 
ment. Suppose yourself in a place like Greenwood, 
to go to bed, like Mr. Waddle, with £300 a year, 

and to get up with say ten times the amount. On 
that very morning you are not ten, but a hundred 
times a better or worthier man than you were the 
night before. The postman’s letter has made all the 
difference—or rather brought it out—only they dis- 
covered it not before! How differently the milkman, 
grocer, butcher, baker, bow to you; with what con- 
cern the doctor inquires after your health and that 
of the “ladies” ; how cordially the lawyer speaks to 
you! Your small jokes are laughed at; your sayings 
are quoted; your remarks are respectfully listened 
to; invitations increase for you and your dear lady, 
and your sweet daughter. To be sure, everybody 
always respected you, only now it has come out, 
everybody can see it, and you,who all your life were, 
figuratively speaking, ‘‘nowhere,” are straightway 
patron or vice-patron, president or vice-president, or 
honorary committee-man and distinguished patron- 
age-giver in general, to everything that breathes in a 
corporate capacity at Greenwood. 

In point of fact, David Waddle, Esquire, was fast 
attaining to that estate, and therefore it needed not 
exactly words in order to affect Mr. Hartwell’s posi- 


waited upon, frequently talked at, while poor Mrs 

Hartwell and Emma felt their hearts grow sick ‘ 
certain decided ladies enunciated general truths of 
which it was not difficult to make special applica- 
tion. As yet there were no “ meetings,” only omi- 
nous whispered interchanges of opinion. But tho 
minister lost many a night’s sleep and many a day’s 
meal, and his wife looked pale and haggard, and tho 
children were more threadbare than ever. No ono 
complained, at least not much; but who will dare 
say that from the home of this good man there did 
not rise up a great cry heard in heaven itself. 

It will be readily understood that, under the cir- 
cumstances already detailed, the financial activity of 
David Waddle, Esquire, was for the present confined 
to daily visits to Mr. Graham’s office. But his mind 
was serene; his only trouble arose from the forward, 
spring-like condition of certain undertakings an- 
nounced as in progress, and which threatened to 
burst into bloom before the sun of his own prosperity 
was sufficiently strong to ripen these promising 
blossoms into fruit for himself. To adopt another 
illustration. It will be remembered that when Baron 
Miinchausen, on his well-known visit to the moon, 
entered under the influence of hunger pangs in an 
elegant dining-saloon, he was straightway surrounded 
by the most tempting smells of delicious viands, 
which permeated his every pore. Unfortunately, 
however, the baron found to his sorrow that this was 
the only mode of lunching known to the inhabitants 
of the moon, and with it he had to remain content. 
Financially speaking, the feelings of David Waddle 
were at this particular period of a precisely analogous 
character. But shares had undoubtedly gone up, 
with a still rising tendency. Not all, indeed, for 
there were some rumours about the Windward 
Islands, which “‘ exceptionally ” “‘flattened”’ them, but 
‘“‘ nothing to speak of.” Mr. Graham could succes- 
sively report three out of Mr. Waddle’s four baskets 
as at a premium. 

The excitement was now getting intense and 
absorbing. Shares would quiver up and down to 
the same figures, and Mr. Waddle was becoming 
restless. At last the directors adopted a device—or 
rather, they “ felt it their duty,” as they stated in the 
printed slip report, although the concerns were not 
very many weeks old, to lay before the proprietors the 
exact state of the undertakings. They-had nothing 
to conceal, and they were proud to have the satisfac- 
tion of showing how fully their anticipations had 
been realised. Report No. 1 admitted some dis- 
couragement. The directors might have to call up 
five shillings a share, which, it would readily be seen, 
would greatly tend to the benefit of the shareholders. 
Report No. 2 announced that platina had undoubtedly 


enlarging into ‘‘a lode.” More European labour 
required. Report No. 3, about the ‘Great Wheal 
Bang,” was divided into two parts, the first detail- 
ing “‘ General operations,” the second headed “ First 
division for April.”” Mr. David Waddle’s heart gave 
a great bound. Here, then, were actual profits, or 
how could there be a “division for April”? Neglect- 
ing the ‘‘ General operations,” he eagerly turned. first 
of all to the proposed “division.” He felt bewildered 
amid words of whose meaning he could form no idea. 
The “ division’? detailed how, at certain “ adits, : 
the ground was “‘ flookan.” There was “ jacotinga, 
and in the meantime there had been a certain 





tion or comfort. The minister was occasionally 


number of ‘‘adobes.”? In due time there would, 20 








been found. Captain Cornwall reported “a vein,” 
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doubt, be a certain quantity of ‘‘ oitavas,”’ which, at 
a certain rate, would yield a certain profit. There 
wore “explorations,” ‘‘shafts,” ‘‘ adits,” ‘ spalling 
floors,’ ‘‘ workings,” and ‘‘rejected killas.” But 
for the present they only waited for a ‘donkey- 
engine” from England, which, no doubt, would soon 
arrive. Mr. Waddle laid the report aside in 
despair, and took up No. 4, which happily gave 
the most flourishing accounts of the Irish bogs and 
peats. This was decidedly reassuring, and his face 
brightened. Besides, what did it matter, with shares 
at a premium ? 

Yet Mr. David Waddle would fain have satisfied 
himself about all the technicalities in Report No. 3. 
He looked towards his daughter, who, as now was 
her wont, lay wearily back in the easy-chair beside 
the fire, her cheeks flushed, and her frame alternately 
shivering and burning. For the first time he noticed 
her glazed eyes. 

‘Pussy, have you not a ‘Johnson’s Dictionary’?” 
A pocket edition of this most useful manual was 
accordingly produced. But ‘‘ Johnson” had no ex- 
planations to offer of the terms employed in the 
‘Division of Profits.” Kate sat by her father, and 
tried to help him. At last Mr. Waddle grew im- 
patient. It was no use, he thought, to give children 
a good education. He wished he had never spent so 
much of his money in that way. There was neither 
pleasure nor profit in it, and children should take 
some interest in what their parents undertook. 

This and much more to the same effect did Mr. 
Waddle ponder, in reality perhaps not meaning so 
much poor Pussy, as inwardly addressing his re- 
monstrances to Report No. 3. It was a pity, however, 
he should not have made this more clear. As long 
as she could, the fevered girl bore the unmerited 
looks and manner of reproach, the while trying to 
litt up her heart from earth to heaven, and to find 
strength to bear whatever additional trials were sent. 
Then of a sudden she felt all around give way, and 
she slid heavily to the ground. 

In a moment her father and mother were by her 
side. Her father lifted her tenderly, and carried 
her gently up to her room. ‘The burden was, alas! 
too light—not much heavier than when he had borne 
her about as a child. How these days, with their 
bright hopes, came back upon him, as he stood by 
the unconscious form of his last remaining child! 
Were they to lose her also? And for what then 
had he been working and planning? ‘The keenness 
of the pang cut like a dagger to his heart. 

At length colour returned to her cheeks and con- 
sciousness to her mind. With a hasty kiss, David 
Waddle left Kate in her mother’s hands. As he re- 
turned alone to the parlour he felt increasingly un- 
easy. He paced the room, and pictured to himself the 
wretchedness that might be before them. Why had his 
wife never called his attention to the danger? She 
had been culpably negligent. Had she? And then 
his conscience whispered to him certain things, 
which somehow seemed to remove the blame from 
his wife. For the first time these many weeks he 
listened to the whisperings of conscience. For the 
first time since he had visited Mr. Graham’s office 
did he entertain serious misgivings about the course 
on which he had entered. 

Three times during the next half-hour did Mr. 
Waddle send Phebe upstairs to inquire after his 
child. Each time the reply was more reassuring. 
It was only a fit of weakness, from which she would 
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quite recover by the morning. Only a fit of weak- 
ness! That was quite a different thing from disease 
and death. She needed strengthening. She had 
not been out ever so long. There was no remedy so 
sure to restore strength and appetite as the fresh air. 
His wife had said that Pussy was not strong 
enough to walk much. Were there not means to 
enjoy plenty of fresh air without walking? Mr. 
David Waddle thought a while. He had found it; 
he had solved the problem! How happy that he 
had been so successful in his speculations. What a 
providence he had so invested! Otherwise he could 
not have done what he now inwardly proposed for 
the morrow. Let him see? What was the exact 
state of his funds? What could he at that moment 
reckon upon with certainty, according to the present 
state of the share-market ? 

Mr. David Waddle was deep in his calculations 
when the door suddenly opened. His wife had 
come back to say that Pussy had gone to sleep. 
Her heart sank within her when she discovered how 
her husband was engaged. To do him justice, he 
was ashamed of himself, and crumpled up the paper 
on which his figures had been put down. 

That night, when Mr. Waddle retired to rest, he 
emphatically declared to his wife that all Pussy 
needed was fresh air, and plenty of it. He was 
aware she was not strong enough to walk much at 
present, but he would provide for that. With which 
mysterious assurance, thrice repeated with evident 
and increasing self-approbation, Mr. David Waddle 
blew out not only the candle, but also his own better 
convictions. 


CHAPTER VI.-—IN THE STORM. 


Ir Mr. David Waddle had gone to bed with a good 
purpose, he rose next morning with the firm deter- 
mination of carrying it into immediate execution. 
Pussy felt better, and would be up in the course 
of the forenoon; and there now remained, in her 
father’s opinion, only the use of his special remedy 
to perfect her cure. Fresh air, and plenty of it! 

As Mr. Waddle stepped forth into the April air, 
he told himself never could there be a restorative 
like such a day. The sky was clear, the sun was 
bright, the ground was dry, and a sharp “ bracing” 
wind drove down the street. Though not generally 
given to observation of nature, Mr. Waddle noticed 
approvingly that even the birds and hedges acknow- 
ledged the healthiness of the season. ‘The robins 
chirped merrily, and the hawthorn and brier were 
bursting into leaf. 

As always, Mr. Waddle’s first walk was to Graham’s 
office, where he was received with the old melan- 
choly smile by ‘ Puddles,” who shook his hair 
ominously as the capitalist disappeared within his 
master’s sanctum. Mr. Graham had good news 
that day. The reports of the directors had made a 
very favourable impression in the City. There could 
be no reasonable doubt that within a few days shares 
would be at a higher premium. The “ Mining 
Gazette”? of that morning had a leading article 
which eloquently described the beauties of scenery 
amid which these new undertakings lay. After a 
long discussion of the various lodes, it concluded as 
follows: ‘‘We unhesitatingly declare there never 
were mines on which so much machinery has been 
placed; though for market purposes shares may be 
flattened, yet truth is great and must prevail. They 
may have been ‘ beared’ for delivery, but we 
MM 2 
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urgently entreat our friends to lose no time in 
securing such prizes.” 

As these were exactly Mr. David Waddle’s own 
sentiments, he cordially agreed with them, on much 
the same grounds that readers generally peruse and 
agree with “leading articles.’ What, however, 
was better and more to the purpose, he now felt 
himself greatly encouraged to proceed with his 
scheme concerning Pussy and the fresh air. But 
Mr. David Waddle would not act rashly, he 
prided himself on being a cautious business man, 
and every one knows that nothing so sharpens the 
wits and enables you to go on with the coolness 
requisite for great returns as success in speculation. 
Your new man always plunges headlong forward, 
and so exhausts himself; he has lost all his wind 
before the first corner is turned. But commend 
us to the calculating coolness of him who is accus- 
tomed to take up his gold by hatfuls. And the 
same rule holds good in small as in great transac- 
tions. Proceeding on this great principle, Mr. David 
Waddle walked along the road which led out 
of Greenwood with a mien quite unconcerned, 
apparently only bent on a “constitutional.” Just 
on the outskirts were the premises of a saddler, 
coach-builder, and horse-hirer, all combined in one; 
and just before these premises, as good fortune would 
have it, was the owner of said premises himself, 
critically inspecting the neatest of little basket- 
carriages. What more natural than for said owner 
to tempt the rich Mr. Waddle with that basket- 
carriage, or what more becoming than for Mr. Waddle 
with modesty to disclaim the impeachment? Still, 
somehow Mr. Waddle allowed himself to be talked 
over—at least, so far as to give the basket-carriage 
that afternoon a trial, ‘‘ for the ladies.”” The two 
ladies were to sit in front, the driver on an elevated 
seat behind, and the horse was to be the steadiest in 
the stable. Here, then, was Mr. Waddle’s scheme 
initially realised, at no cost that afternoon, and, if it 
suited, at a comparatively small weekly expenditure 
hereafter. Why should he, David Waddle, not have 
a basket-carriage? With £300 a year, and a sure 
capital-to-be of £8,000—and that only to begin with 
—why should a man not indulge himself, or at least 
his wife and delicate daughter, with a drive? Was 
it not true that he had planned and wrought for them 
and not for himself? 

Mr. Waddle was radiant as he returned to dinner, 
and found Pussy at table, apparently quite re- 
covered. Not for worlds would he have spoiled 
the pleasure by giving them even an inkling of the 
surprise that awaited them. The meal was scarcely 
over when the expected basket-carriage rattled in upon 
the gravel-walk, drawn by a fat pony, and commanded 
by a man in what might be mistaken for a livery 
coat. For a few moments Mr. Waddle watched the 
astonished faces of his wife and daughter. Beyond 
that he could not contain himself, and announced at 
the same time the conception and execution of his pet 
scheme. ‘The effect upon his hearers was grievously 
disappointing. 

“‘ But, David, she is scarcely strong enough to go 
out.” 

‘‘That’s it, Ann; you always oppose all that I 
ergs Do I want her, then, to go out? Haven't 

got the carriage to drive her out?” 

‘* But, David, the wind is so high and keen.” 

‘‘Then wrap all the warmer,” retorted her hus- 
band, sharply. 








It was evident he was disappointed and vexed, 
Mrs. Waddle reflected how kindly and thoughtfully 
he had meant it. She could not bear to seem 
ungrateful, or to give him what might be a need- 
less pang, when he had so evidently set his heart 
upon their pleasure and good ; so, not without serious 
misgivings, the two prepared for the drive. Shawls, 
comforters, and wraps of every kind were brought 
forth and piled up. But Mr. Waddle’s face bright- 
ened, and he regained more than his former good- 
humour, as he saw the ladies fairly starting off, and 
received the last wave of their adieu, as the basket- 
carriage slowly turned into a country lane. 

It had been intended that the drive should last 
only about an hour; but it was nearly three hours 
before Mr. Waddle’s growing uneasiness was relieved 
by the sound of approaching wheels. In a moment 
he was outside ‘‘the premises” to welcome tho 
return of Pussy, and notice the effects upon her of 
‘fresh air.’ And plenty of it, assuredly, she had 
had that afternoon. Wind and air, which had been 
sharp enough when they started, became cutting as 
they reached the top of a hill. This road could not 
be continued; they must find some sheltered lane. 
Down the hill rolled the basket-carriage at a rato 
quite incongruous to the habits and inclinations of the 
fat pony. It was decidedly not a comfortable drivo, 
with an unwilling animal before, a stupid man behind, 
and a couple of loose reins between them. But this 
was not all. At a most inconvenient and exposed 
turn in the road the fat pony suddenly lost a shoe. 
Then Pussy had to hold the reins, and so could 
not sheiter herself in her cloak from the keen blast, 
while the man would examine each foot of the pony 
separately, and then shake his head over it. Asa 
natural consequence of the mishap, the pony was 
lamed, and the return: journey proceeded at the pace 
of an ordinary funeral. 

When they lifted Pussy from the basket-carriage 
at her father’s door, her lips were colourless and 
her whole frame chilled. Still she tried to talk 
rapidly and cheerfully. They had been out a little 
too late; but that could not be helped. Her chief 
aim seemed to give pleasure to her father. Tea 
was brought, but failed to restore warmth to tho 
girl; indeed, she could scarcely taste it. Her teeth 
chattered, then her whole frame burned. It was too 
evident, even to Mr. Waddle, that so far the result 
of his speculations and profits were not what he had 
proposed. That afternoon, at least, Pussy was 
not the better for the basket-carriage whose perma- 
nent acquisition had been the object of such careful 
negotiation. 

When her father left the room, Kate turned 
piteously towards her mother, and entreated to be 
taken upstairs, and that her mother would not leave 
her that night. Would she stay beside her? Would 
she read and talk to her? She so longed to bea 
child again, and to be always with mother! She 
had felt it often difficult of late to pray and to read 
the Word of God; her mind had seemed somehow 
to wander. But now she would be quite different 
again. Would she not? Already she felt much 
better and much happier. All this, and more to the 
same purpose, she talked rapidly and in short sen- 
tences, while her mother undressed her, the while 
carefully trying to conceal the tears that would roll 
down her cheeks. Why was it that these two just 
then seemed to feel as if the gulf of years were once 
more bridged over, and they transported into the 
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long past—to those happy years when they were all- 
in-all to each other ? 

It was a long and weary night, and yet a short 
night to both. Kate would fall into a restless slum- 
ber for a few minutes, and then wake with a toss, 
and as she tried to speak, break into a short, sharp, 
parking cough. Mother must come to the other 
side; it relieved the pain to press the one, and it 
seemed to be stilling the beating of her heart. She 
hoped she had not been unkind to any one lately ; 
she did not mean it, though James seemed to think 
ro. But James would soon be happy; so would 
they all. She wondered whether Emma had heard 
from John, and what they were doing. ‘Then her 
mind would wander away far from home, and where 
her mother could not follow her. 

At last the first streaks of daylight fell in. With 
whit longing her mother listened to the slow ticking 
of the clock on the stairs, and the slower measured 
tones in which it told the passing hours! Six o’clock! 
She could endure it no longer; she went to rouse her 
husband. Her sudden appearance and frightened 
look startled him even more than her words. 

“David, you must go at once for the doctor.” 

“What! for the doctor? Atthis hour! Why?” 

“ Kate is very ill. He must come immediately.” 

How he tumbled out of his bed, dressed, and 
hastened into the street, and how he would not leave 
the sleepy servant, nor yet the reluctant doctor, till 
he brought him back with him—all within the space 
of less than half an hour—Mr. Waddle never atter- 
wards distinctly remembered. But there was all 
his life long before him a vivid picture of his own 
breakfast-parlour, not warm and comfortable and 
tidy, as usual, but cold and unswept, and with alvok 
as of a desolating calamity over the whole house. 
Phebe came out and in, apparently to tidy the room 
and to prepare for breakfast; but he heeded her 
not. ‘The consultation upstairs lasted very long— 
apparently too long. Once or twice Mr. Waddle was 
on the point of interrupting it ; but he always shrank 
back just when he had set out, as if he felt himself 
unworthy to enter the sick-room. At last steps were 
heard on the stairs. It was the doctor alone. He 
shut the door carefully behind him, and put his hat 
on the table—lifted it, put it down again, and looked 
at it, just as if it were the study of his life how to 
place it most comfortably. Mr. Waddle watched his 
movements nervously. 

“Well, doctor,” he at last said, trying to look 
cheerful, ‘‘ only a cold, isn’t it—only a cold?” he 
entreated, as the doctor seemed unwilling to respond. 

“Well, yes; a cold, no doubt—a very, very 
severe one,’ and the doctor took up his hat. 

“A very severe one,” repeated Mr. Waddle. 
Then, seeming to catch at the relief afforded by that 
very common word “cold,” ‘‘But nothing more— 
nothing more, doctor ?” 

“Well, I did not say precisely that,” interposed 
the doctor. But Mr. Waddle paid no heed to the 

interruption. 

“A few days in bed, I dare say, and plenty of 
warm drinks—eh?”—Mr. Waddle was trying to 
look facetious—‘‘ eh, doctor? And then plenty of 
good food and fresh air—eh?” 

“Hark ye!” broke in the doctor, roughly, ‘there 
must be none of that. None of your fresh air, as 
you call it. She has had too much of it by far. Your 
daughter is very seriously ill.” 
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by one. The father seemed suddenly to feel chilled 
and depressed. Then, coming close to the doctor, 
he said, in a low, earnest voice: ‘Tell me what it 
is; tell me everything; tell me exactly.” 

He would have no denial, and the doctor found it 
not in his heart to keep from the father the danger 
of his only child. He feared it might be inflamma- 
tion; perhaps also—but of that he was not sure; he 
hoped not. Was it dangerous sickness—dangerous 
to life? It might be; but the doctor trusted it 
would not prove so, please God, with his help. 
Mr. Waddle was a religious man, and he knew far 
better than the doctor where to apply for help. 

Mr. Waddle was a religious man! He knew far . 
better where to apply for help than the doctor! 

For the first time these many weeks Mr. Waddle 
did not feel inclined to go to Mr. Graham’s—did not 
even remember him. For the first time he tried 
again to compose his mind, to read the Bible, even 
to pray; but his thoughts went away from the Book 
of grace and from the throne of grace—he knew not 
whither; but restlessly onward, not to any definite 
object, but on and on, as over a wild, lonely heath, 
where the wind swept at its free will, where there 
was only one tree left, whose branches were bending, 
and creaking, and breaking in the wild blast. 





PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1874. 


HE British Association meets this month at Bel- 
fast, and will be presided over by Dr. John 
Tyndall. Dr. Tyndall’s original discoveries and suc- 
cess as a scientific expositor, whether as writer or 
lecturer, have given him an eminent place among 
living philosophers. The successor of Faraday at 
the Royal Institution, he has worthily sustained the 
reputation of that home of original research ana 
brilliant illustration. Like his predecessors there, 
Davy and Faraday, Tyndall owes his eminence to 
his personal talent and untiring industry, and in no 
degree to the adventitious aid of fortune or patronage. 
John Tyndall, though descended from an English 
family, is a native of Ireland, and was born at 
Leighlin Bridge in the year 1820. From his father, 
it is said, he derived in early boyhood a taste for 
controversy; he read with avidity the works of 
Chillingworth and Tillotson, a kind of reading that 
may have been serviceable for intellectual growth, 
but not likely to be conducive to higher profit at so 
early an age. 
He attended school in his native place, and from 
a teacher of the name of Conwill he first derived, we 
are told, a taste for mathematical knowledge. In 
1839 a division of the Ordnance Survey was stationed 
at Leighlin Bridge ; and Tyndall, then at the age of 
nineteen, joined the Survey, and very soon acquired 
a practical knowledge of every part of the work. 
By the advice of a friend, he planned a course of 
more systematic study. Next day he was at his books 
by five o’clock, and for the next twelve years stead- 
fastly adhered to the practice of early morning study. 
Having no suitable opening in view, Mr. Tyndall 
was at one time on the eve of departing for America. 
His friends dissuaded him from this step, and 
engineering employment offering, he was for three 
years engaged in work connected with railways. 





“Very—seriously—ill!”” The words came one 


In 1847 he became for about a year a teachor in 
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Queenswood College, Hampshire, where he found 
Edward Frankland as resident chemist, destined 
afterwards, like himself, to scientific eminence, and 
to become associated with him at the Royal Institu- 
tion. The fame of Professor Bunsen, of Marburg, in 
Hesse Cassel, having reached the young philosophers 
in Hampshire, they both resolved to repair to that 
school of science. Leaving Hampshire for Germany, 
Tyndall enrolled himself as a student in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. Bunsen proved to him not only 
the teacher from whom he drew knowledge and in- 
spiration, but a fast friend as well, behaving to him, 
as he expresses it, ‘‘as a brother.” At a banquet 
given to him at New York on the eve of his depar- 
ture from America, after the completion of his lec- 
turing tour in 1872, Professor Tyndall in his farewell 
speech adverted to some interesting particulars touch- 
ing his life at Marburg. ‘In 1848,”’ he says, ‘‘ wish- 
ing to improve myself in science, I went to the 
University of Marburg—the same old town in which 
my great namesake, when even poorer than myself, 
published his translation of the Bible. I lodged in 
the plainest manner, in a street called the Ketzerbach. 
I wished to keep myself clean and hardy, so I pur- 
chased a cask and had it cut in two by a carpenter. 
Half that cask, filled with spring water over-night, 
was placed in my small bedroom, and never during 
the years I spent there, in winter or in summer, did 
the clock of the beautiful Elizabethekirche, which 
was close at hand, finish striking the hour of six in 
the morning before I was in my tub. For a good 
portion of the time I rose an hour and a half earlier 
than this, working by lamplight at the differential 
calculus when the world was slumbering around me.” 
To the writings of Carlyle, Emerson, and Fichte, Dr. 
Tyndall has acknowledged his indebtedness at this 
period. ‘These three unscientific men,” he says, 
‘‘made me a practical worker. They @alled out, 
‘Act!’ I hearkened to the summons, taking the 
liberty, however, of determining for myself the 
direction which effort was to take.”” With the bias 
which such minds must have given to a young and 
earnest student, we cease to wonder at some results 
of his training. His education has been, in its way, 
as special as that of John Stuart Mill, with natural 
intellect as acute, and with result as noteworthy. 

At Marburg Mr. Tyndall gained the friendship of 
Professor Knoblauch, distinguished for his researches 
on Radiant Heat. Pliickner’s and Faraday’s in- 
vestigations on Magne-Crystallic action then filled 
all scientific minds. Towards the end of 1849 Pro- 
fessor Knoblauch and Mr. Tyndall commenced a joint 
investigation of the entire subject. The results ob- 
tained were published by Mr. Tyndall, after his 
arrival in England, in the ‘‘ Philosophical Maga- 
vine” for 1850. It was in that year that Tyndall 
first saw Faraday. He went to the Royal Institution, 
sent up his card with a copy of the paper by Knob- 
lauch and himself, when Faraday came down and 
conversed with the young aspirant in science, im- 
pressing him ‘‘ with the wonderful play of intellect 
and kindly feeling exhibited by his countenance.” 

Mr. Tyndall returned to Germany, and continued 
to prosecute the inquiry on which he had entered by 
the favour of Professor Magnus, of Berlin, who gave 
him a place in his laboratory. An incident which 
we may here advert to was not without an important 
bearing on Mr. Tyndall’s future. Dr. Bence Jones 
happened to make a visit to the Prussian capital to 
see the celebrated experiments of Du Bois-Raymond, 





and influenced by what he there heard of Mr. 
Tyndall, he afterwards invited him to give a Friday 
evening lecture at the Royal Institution. The lecture 
given was on Magne-Crystallic action, a subject 
which had largely engaged the attention alike of 
Faraday and Tyndall. ‘The object of the lecturer, op 
this his first appearance at the Royal Institution, 
was, he has informed us, ‘to subvert the notions 
both of Faraday and Pliickner, and to establish jin 
opposition to them what he regarded as the truth.” 
At the conclusion of the lecture, he says, in illustra: 
tion of Faraday’s magnanimity, “Faraday quitted 
his accustomed seat, crossed the theatre to the corner 
into which I had shrunk, shook me by the hand, and 
brought me to the table.” This lecture was given in 
February, 1853, and in June of the same year Mr, 
Tyndall was unanimously elected to the position he 
still holds—that of Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at the Royal Institution. 

In the preceding year he had become a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

The results of Mr. Tyndall’s labours on Magne- 
Crystallic action at Berlin were laid before the British 
Association at Ipswich, and also published in the 
** Philosophical Magazine.” Further investigations 
were made on the same subject, and communicated 
to the Royal Society, in which also certain detinite 
conclusions were established. The author has col- 
lected all these papers and republished them in a 
volume entitled, ‘‘ Researches on Diamagnetism and 
Magne-Crystallic Action, including the question of 
Diamagnetic Polarity.” The student has thus in an 
easily accessible form the recorded and conclusive 
experiments of Dr. ‘Tyndall, and, indeed, the entire 
history of this branch of science since the discovery 
of Diamagnetism by Faraday. 

In his book, ‘ Faraday as Discoverer,” he has 
repeatedly expressed his admiration and affection for 
his predecessor. It was on account of Faraday’s 
friendship that he valued his post at the Royal ln- 
stitution more than any other that could have been 
offered to him. ‘It is not for the honour,’ he has 
recently said, ‘‘though surely that is great, but for 
the strong personal ties that bind me to the Royal 
Institution, that I now chiefly prize this place. You 
may credit me were I to tell you how lightly I value 
the honour of being Faraday’s successor compared 
with the honour of being Faraday’s friend. His 
friendship was energy and inspiration, his mantle is 
a burden almost too heavy to be borne.” 

The first period of Dr. Tyndall’s professorship at 
the Royal Institution was devoted exclusively to 
original research. DPapers were year by year com- 
municated by him to the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions.” His 
first paper, read in January, 1853, was on “ ‘The 
Transmission of Heat through Organic Structures.” 
His second paper, in the following year, was on 
“The Vibrations and Tones produced by the Contact 
of Bodies having Different Temperatures; ’’ while in 
1855 the honour was accorded him of delivering the 
Bakerian lecture for that year, which was entitled, 
‘On the Nature of the Force by which Bodies are 
repelled from the Poles of a Magnet.’’ ‘These were 
again succeeded by numerous papers on_ other 
branches of inquiry. The subject of the origin of 
Slaty Cleavage had long interested Dr. Tyndall, and 
specially engaged his attention in 1856. In that 
year, in a lecture at the Royal Institution, he attr- 
buted Slaty Cleavage to pressure, Mr. Huxley, who 
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was present at this lecture, called the attention of 
Dr. Tyndall to the views of Principal J. D. Forbes 

- on the veined and laminar structure of glacier ice, 
suggesting at the same time that the explanation of 
Forbes might apply to the question of Slaty Cleavage. 
This led to an expedition by the two professors to the 
Alps, and afterwards to the production of a conjoint 
paper communicated to the Royal Society, ‘On the 
Structure and Motion of Glaciers.” In this paper 
Tyndall and Huxley controverted Forbes’s theory of 
viscous motion, attributing the movement of glaciers 
to the fracture and regelation of the ice-particles. In 
the scientific controversy to which this subject has 
given rise Dr. Tyndall has maintained his original 
theory, and by some it is accepted as the true theory 
of glacier motion. 

A series of observations on the Mer de Glace was 
made in 1857, and in visits to the Alps in the two 
following years the glacier investigations were con- 
tinued, the result of which was the volume on the 
‘Glaciers of the Alps,” published in 1860. The 
appearance of this volume of mingled adventure and 
science, and of a second volume two years later, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” marks a new 
phase in the direction of Dr. Tyndall’s aims. 
Hitherto, apart from the duties of his professorship, 
he had restricted himself to original investigations 
and to communications to scientific societies and 
publications. In these, and kindred volumes after- 
wards published, he addressed the general public, 
and sought, as he expresses it, ‘‘to develop and 
deepen sympathy between science and the world out- 
side of science.” In other words, he sought to edu- 
cate and inform the popular mind in some of those 
great physical truths which research has surely estab- 
lished. The brilliant success of his lectures on both 
sides of the Atlantic is well known. This office of 
popular teacher which Dr. Tyndall has assumed, and 
for which he is rarely qualified, has not, however, in 
any great degree interrupted those original inquiries 
which he has told us are the main object of his life. 

A series of researches on Radiant Heat in its rela- 
tions to matter were commenced by Dr. Tyndall in 
the Royal Institution in 1859, and continued to em- 
ploy his energies for several years. Five distinct 
memoirs on this subject were up to 1864 communi- 
cated to the Royal Society. In that year the Rqmford 

“Medal was awarded to Dr. Tyndall on account of 
these investigations. A recent paper communicated 
by Dr. Tyndall to the Royal Society on this same sub- 
ject is entitled, ‘‘On the Action of the Rays of High 
Refrangibility upon Gaseous Matter.” His labours 
in this department, unlike those of preceding inquirers, 
were not directed to the nature of radiant heat itself ; 
but rather made radiant heat the means to an end— 
that end being the interpretation and exposition of the 
molecular condition of matter. ‘‘ Contributions to Mole- 
cular Physics in the Domain of Radiant Heat” is the 
title of the recently-published volume of his collected 
papers on this recondite subject. We cannot here 
give our readers any idea of the value and originality 
of these contributions to this obscure and difficult 
branch of science. The fame of Dr. Tyndall will in 
future in no slight degree rest upon them. 

The two main lines of original research to which 
Dr. Tyndall has given most time, are those we have just 
indicated, viz., first, Diamagnetism and Magne-Crys- 
tallic action; and secondly, the Molecular Condition 
of Matter as Exposed by Radiant Heat. But as no 
part of nature is isolated from another, fresh ques- 
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tions arise as investigation proceeds. The question 
of the origin of Slaty Cleavage, for example, lay right 
in the path of the experimentalist on Magne-Orystal- 
listic forces. In 1835 Professor Sedgwick had said, 
“Crystalline forces have rearranged whole mountain 
masses, producing a beautiful Crystalline Cleavage, 
passing alike through all the strata.”’ Asimilaropinion 
was also expressed by Sir John Herschel, writing 
from the Cape in 1836. We may thus trace to his 
researches on crystals the origin of Dr. Tyndall’s in- 
terest in Slaty Cleavage. The results of his inquiries 
were detailed in the lecture at the Royal Institution 
in 1856, already referred to. We have also seen 
how from this subject there branched out the inquiry 
into the motion and structure of glaciers, based on 
laborious observations among the Alps. 

So again in his second main line of inquiry, when 
examining tho action of heat of high refrangibility 
on the molecular condition of matter, the presence of 
floating matter in the air so interrupted his processes 
as very specially to arrest Dr. Tyndall’s attention. 
The steps necessary to the removal of this float- 
ing matter led to an independent research, the 
results of which were first laid before the public in 
the celebrated lecture on ‘‘ Dust and Disease,’ de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in January, 1870. 
This interesting inquiry, which touches, on the one 
hand, on so practical a subject as the preservation of 
human life, and, on the other, on so recondite a ques- 
tion as spontaneous generation, thus widens out 
into new regions of thought and labour. The great 
value of cotton wool as a means of preventing infec- 
tion, and the invention of the smoke respirator, so 
useful to firemen, are practical benefits for which the 
world is indebted to Dr. Tyndall. 

To the proceedings of the British Association 
Dr. Tyndall has been a steady contributor. Some of 
his highest efforts have been made in connection with 
its meetings. His address ‘On the Scientific Use of 
the Imagination’ was delivered to the meeting at 
Liverpool in 1870; and at Dundee in 1867 his lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Matter and Force” was addressed to work- 
ing men. Asa lecturer he excels. The simplicity 
with which he invests his subject, the interest he 
excites, and the clearness and graphic force of his 
language, give him a direct hold of the attention 
and sympathy of very varied audiences. It has 
been his fortune at the Royal Institution to address 
‘the aristocracy of rank,” and at the Royal School of 
Mines “the aristocracy of labour,” and in each case 
with singular success and effect. In 1855 he was 
appointed Examiner in Science under the Council 
for Military Education, and continued to act for 
many years in that capacity. 

The prolific pen of Dr. Tyndall has supplied a 
number of papers on different subjects to the pages 
of our popular periodicals; and in addition to the 
volumes he has published, already named, we may 
here mention his ‘‘ Fragments of Science,” his 
‘* Lectures on Sound,” and “The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and River, Ice and Glaciers.”’ 

Much as we admire Dr. Tyndall’s ability as a 
writer, and the fulness of his ‘lensed on matters 
of science, we cannot close this paper without taking 
strong exception to the tendency of his teaching on 
matters outside his special province of physical 
science. He commits the evident error of referring the 
laws of mind to those which regulate matter, as if 
the latter alone embraced all science. When Halley 
the astronomer once made some sceptical remark to 
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Sir Isaac Newton, the great philosopher, in the true 
spirit of inductive science, advised him to keep to 
subjects with which he was conversant, and not 
meddle with things which he had not studied, or of 
which he had not experience. 

In that delightful book, ‘‘The Life and Letters of 
Principal J. D. Forbes,” there is a passage bearing 
on one point of controversy. In a letter of date 
20th July, 1862, at p. 415, the learned Principal is 
speaking of two works of the Rev. Mr. Jerram which 
he had been perusing, and he thus remarks on 
one :—‘‘ In the ‘ Thoughts on Miracles,’ p. 21, I find 
a very striking analogical argument, from human in- 
terference with the ordinary course of the laws of 
nature, to the impossibility at least of disproving 
Divine interference in ordinary providence. I was 
the more struck with this because there is a chapter 
of ‘Reflections’ most inappropriately thrown into 
Dr. Tyndall’s book, called ‘ Mountaineering in 1861,’ 
on the folly of prayers for fine weather, etc., which, 
even from a purely scientific point of view, seems to me 
far from convincing, and which, if carried out, would 
suspend prayer in almost every human contingency, 
a as the extreme illness of a child or a parent, 
when mercifully the heart overrules the judgment of 
the head, and, as Mr. Jerram justly says, the com- 
mon voice of mankind protests against the logic of 
the metaphysicians.” 

We have only to add that the degree of LL.p. 
of Cambridge was bestowed on Professor Tyndall in 
1855, and the like degree of Edinburgh in 1866, 





when Mr. Carlyle was installed Lord Rector of the | 


University. Besides these and other honours con- 


ferred upon him in this country, he has received | 


honorary membership from many foreign scientific 
societies. 





Sonnets of the Sacred pear. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.”— 
St. Luke x. 30. 


ROM Life’s great City and his Father’s Face, 
Where Love and Glory crown the Sacred Hill, 

By dim descending paths of specious ill, 
He sped—from Truth, and Innocence, and Grace— 
Sped downward ever toward th’ ‘‘ Accursed Place,” 
Till, sore beset upon the Evil Way, 
Martyr of sin, in seeming death he lay. 
So fared, in sin and woe, our fallen race.* 
What hope? what help? Not Moses could restore, 
Nor Aaron save; they passed; but One came by 
Who nursed his grievous wounds all tenderly 
With sweetest balm, and all his burden bore: 
And to His Church did, ere His parting, say, 
‘‘ Be this thy trust until Mine Advent Day.” 








* This deeper application of the Parable is one common to most of 
the commentaries, whether of the Fathers or of the Reformers. The 
traveller personifies Human Nature in Adam: Jerusalem is the City and 
Mome of Peace: the way down to Jericho, the accursed city (Joshua 


vi. 26), is the facilis descensus of sin: the robbers represent him who | 


was a robber and murderer from the beginning (St. John viii. 44): the 
Priest and Levite personify the Sacrifices and the Law, unable in them- 
selves to heal (Gal. iii. 2, and Heb. ix. 9): the good Samaritan is the 
Saviour, the Wine representing the Blood of His Passion, and the Oil 
the Unction of His Spirit, and the Inn figuring the Church to which the 
care of the flock of God is committed until the Chief Shepherd shall 
uppear (Acta xx, 28, and 1 St. Peter v. 2, 4). 
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bs age shall feel inclined to pay a visit to 

Haddon Hall will meet with no difficulty 
beyond the ordinary difficultfes of the traveller, 
From the railway station at Rowsley, which is but 
some twenty minutes’ run from Matlock Bath, the 
distance is a little less than two miles along a route 
traversing one of the most pleasant parts of the 
country; while, if the walk is deemed too long, a 
conveyance is easily obtained on the spot. Pursuing 
the road from Rowsley to Bakewell, we turn to the 
right at about a mile and a half from the Peacock 
Inn, and crossing some meadows and a bridge that 
spans the Wye, are in front of the old baronial man- 
sion. Seen from the turnpike-road the old edifice, with 
its time-worn walls and lofty towers more than half 
hidden in foliage, wears a venerable and rather war- 
like appearance. This impression is strengthened on 
a nearer approach, as the outbuildings are of a like 
antiquated character with the main structure, and 
there is no discordant intrusion of anything merely 
modern to disturb it. The manor of Haddon was 
granted by William the Conqueror to his son William 
Peverel; the next possessors, according to the Domes- 
day survey, were the Avenels, from whom it passed 
by marriage to the Vernons. The last Vernon was 
Sir George, the lord it is said of thirty manors, whose 
profuse hospitality and princely expenditure procured 
for him the title of ‘‘ King of the Peak.” On his 
death in 1565, his estates were shared between his 
two daughters. Haddon becamo the property of 
Dorothy, wife of Sir John Manners, second son of the 
Karl of Rutland. Their grandson became Duke of 
Rutland, and Haddon has ever since formed a por- 
tion of the Rutland property, though for more than 
a century and a half Haddon Hall has been deserted 
by the family, and is gradually taking on the form 
and character of a ruin. 

On passing through the portal at the north-west 
angle of the Hall, and entering the roughly-paved 
quadrangle, we are met by a lass who acts as a guide, 
and who in the first instance conducts us to an apart- 
ment known at present as the chaplain’s room, 
though why it received that designation it would be 
hard to guess. Here are exhibited some relics of the 
time of Cromwell, such as a pair of huge jack-boots, 
a leathern doublet worn beneath the armour, a couple 
of mouldy holsters, an old matchlock, some prodigious 
pewter platters, etc. ; together with a relic still older, 
to wit, the oaken cradle in which the first Duke of 
Rutland was rocked. From the chaplain’s room we 
are led to the chapel, a really curious and interesting 
building erected in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and forming, with the hall, the most ancient 
part of the existing edifice. The style of the chapel 
is a mixture of the Norman and Gothic; in the nave 
are long oaken benches for the use, it is inferred, of 
the retainers and domestics, and against the side 
walls of the chancel are two roomy high-backed pews 
for the accommodation of the family. A flight of 
steps hardly a foot wide at the rear of the pews leads 
up, the guide tells us, to the confessional, but as 
people did not exalt themselves to the general view 
for the purpose of confessing their sins, we imagine 
this to be a mistake, and that the steps, leading as 
they do to a small music gallery, were for the con- 
venience of the choir. The painted windows of the 
chapel were despoiled by thieves many years ago, 
but they still contain some remains of their old 
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HADDON 


coloured glass, and one of them bears an inscription 
calling on all who read it to pray for the souls of 
Richard Vernon and his wife, by whom it was erected 
in the year 1427. The woodwork is plainly of a 
much more modern date, and part of it bears traces 
of gilding. ‘The ceiling, of open panelling, has the 
date of 1624, at which date it is probable the last 
repairs were effected. The stone font is evidently 
an antiquity, and from its size seems to point to the 
fact that in the days when it was set up it must have 
been the custom to dip and not to sprinkle the 
baptized infant. 
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witnesses of many a wild carouse; while another 
singular relic attached to the wainscot tells of one 
trait of the hospitality of an olden time which has 
happily been long obsolete. This is a kind of hand- 
cuff in which any offender against convivial usages 
might have his wrist locked fast as in a pillory: if, 
for instance, a guest refused to empty his flagon or 
beaker, his hand was thus locked up far above his 
head, and the unquaffed liquor was poured down the 
sleeve of his doublet. Shorn of its furniture and 
ancient adornings, the old hall wears a sombre and 
somewhat melancholy aspect, and it is difficult to 
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Leaving the chapel, and crossing the court-yard, | 
we are led to the Great Hall, erected at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, probably by Sir | 
Richard Vernon. This is an imposing room, though | 
of no extraordinary dimensions, and it is further in- 
teresting from the fact that it is the identical hall 
described by Sir Walter Scott in ‘‘ Peveril of the 
Peak,” and is the scene of several of the events 
therein related. The roof is open panelling; the | 
walls are sufficiently lofty, and round two sides runs 
a gallery of carved oak. Over the entrance lobby is 
a mimic gallery, also decorated with carvings, and at 
the opposite end is the raised floor or dais on which 
still stands the ponderous oak table at which sat the 
ord of the mansion and his chief guests ranged in 
the order of their rank—those of higher quality above 
the salt (which occupied the centre of the table), and 
those of lower degree below the salt. The capacious 
fireplace still retains the curious old andirons, the 
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revive in imagination the varied mectings, convivial 
and social, domestic or justicial, of which for succes- 
sive centuries it was the scene. 

Passing from the Great Hall, we come to the 
dining-room, which is of later date, and was con- 
structed when it had become the custom of the lord 
of the house to dine in private, save on special occa- 
It was erected about 1545, and though not 
by any means large, was at one time a splendid 
room. The ceiling is in compartments, which still 
show traces of gilding and colour. The walls are 
faced with panelled oak; a fanciful carved cornice 
is carried round the room, and the fireplace is pro- 
fusely carved; here, as in other apartments, the 
boar’s head, the crest of the Vernons, and the pea- 
cock, that of the Mannerses, constantly recurring. 
Among the carved figures are the heads of Henry vi 
and his Queen, and above the fireplace is a panel on 
which are carved the royal arms, with the motto, 
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‘*Drede God and honor the Kyng,” in black-letter 
characters. Over the dining-room is the drawing- 
room, which presents a rather interesting study from 
the good taste shown in its ornamentation, its fine 
oriel window, and the tapestry which yet covers a 
portion of the walls; though much of the tapestry 
has disappeared, having probably perished from 
decay. A bedroom adjoining is also hung with 
faded tapestry. 

From the drawing-room we pass to the Long 
Gallery, a room which, singular as it appears, has 
its counterpart in other old English mansions, and 
notably in Compton Wynyate, and which served as 
the ballroom, being planned to suit the old style of 
dancing. It is over a hundred feet long, and not 
seventeen in width, its narrowness, however, being 
relieved by three very deep recesses formed by the 
boldly-projecting bay windows on one side. This 
apartment was built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and it is said that the first ball that took place in it 
was opened by the Queen in person. The entire 
floor, we are told, was cut from a single oak that 
grew in the park. The ceiling .is decorated with 
armorial bearings, and the panelled walls with 
carved work. 

Near the end of the Long Gallery is a passage 
leading to the ante-room of the state bed-chamber, 
with which it corresponds in its style of ornamenta- 
tion. The state bed-chamber adjoining is about the 
same date as the Long Gallery; it is decorated with 
similar coats of arms and crests—boars’ heads and 
peacocks in alternate succession—and above the fire- 
place is a rather rude bas-relief of great size, illus- 
trating the story of Orpheus and the beasts. The 
furniture of this room—almost the only one, by the 
way, which is uot stripped bare—is interesting as 
characteristic of the usages of along past period ; 
and if it is not altogether strange to us, it may be 
that it is not so only because we recognise it uncon- 
sciously from descriptions we have read in old his- 
tories and romances. 

Other rooms are shown to the visitor, among them 
the Earl’s bed-chamber, consisting of a suite of three 
apartments, all tapestried, and all more or less mil- 
dewed. Behind the tapestry of one of them a door 
opens upon a concealed passage to the court below. 
Some small chambers in the Tower were plainly ser- 
vants’ sleeping-rooms, and one of them, a mere cell, 
tells us, by the fact of its fastenings being all on the 
outside, that it was used asa prison. There is one 
which bears the name of Dorothy Vernon, the 
daughter of the King of the Peak: this romantic 
lass, it is said, formed a secret attachment to Sir 
John Manners, and her father refusing his consent 
to their union, she eloped with him. The lassie who 
acts as our guide is careful to show us the little 
oratory whence the fair one used to watch for the 
coming of he: lover, the lattice through which they 
exchanged their tender vows, the spot where their 
stolen interviews were held, and lastly, the door by 
which, one festive evening when she was not likely 
to be speedily missed, the lady escaped to meet her 
lover. It was through the lady thus clandestinely 
wooed and won that the Haddon property, and other 
rich domains besides, passed over to the Rutland 
family. 

The tourist who has no objection to climbing rough 
steps, should mount to the top of the Eagle Tower, 
where he will enjoy a magnificent prospect, embracing 
many charming details of a beautiful and picturesque 





country—a sort of bird’s-eye view, of which the roof; 
and courts of the antique mansion form the forg. 
ground. Some of the outlines of the distant moun. 
tains are of exquisite form, their transparent hues 
fading off in the warm haze, while the green seq of 
living foliage that heaves and swells almost to ths 
foot of the tower, adds a singular charm but rarely 


‘witnessed. 


A grimy, unfragrant, and somewhat grotesque 
contrast to this outdoor panorama is the spectacle of 
the old kitchen, with its dreary approaches and ap- 
purtenances—the buttery, brewery, larders, closets, 
and offices of the eating and drinking departments on 
the basement floor. Throughout the whole of the 
interior of the building a dreary gloom prevails more 
orless. ‘In those days,” as one of our party observes, 
“they did not go in for light,” even the ordinary 
living rooms being, as it were, bathed in shadow. 
But in the great kitchen and its adjoining larders 
and numerous crypts, there is rather darkness visible 
than light, and it is not until the eye has adapted 
itself to the gloom that objects can be fairly seen, 
the most characteristic of these being the huge gaping 
fireplaces, with rows of irons and hooks for the sus- 
pension of a dozen or more spits at once; dressers of 
solid timber in ranges; enormous chopping-blocks, 
and various other old-world appliances of cookery. 

It is pleasant, after visiting these sombre and no 
longer very savoury regions, to emerge through 
Dorothy Vernon’s door, and to find ourselves on the 
terrace amidst the picturesque surroundings of the 
old mansion. The very first objects that greet us 
here are a couple of brother artists busy at their 
easels, delineating the ancient cypresses backed by 
the heavy stonework of a Gothic portal. Dear as 
Haddon Hall is to archeologists, it is still dearer to 
artists, and there is scarcely a single point of vantage 
in the surrounding gardens from which the old baro- 
nial hall has not been transferred to canvas during 
the last fifty years. To name all the artists who 
have in their way immortalised these lovely scenes, 
would be to give a list of most of our first English 
landscape and figure painters, and a round number 
besides. Some haye busied themselves with the in- 
terior, repeopling it with the old worthies and cele- 
brities who occupied it in the past, and reproducing 
the remarkable events of which it has been the scene 
—the baronial state, the feudal customs and festi- 
vities, the royal visitations, the Christmas wassail, the 
romantic adventures, and other phases, social and 
historical, of a forgotten time. Still more, however, 
have been fascinated with the picturesque aspect of 
the building and its surroundings, and have dwelt 
with affectionate earnestness on the bold and striking 
effects of light and shade within, and the broad 
masses of foliage contrasting with the cool grey hue 
of the mouldering masonry without. Every visitor 
to the Royal Academy, or any of the London exhi- 
bitions, must be familiar with the garden terrace, 
with its broad flight of steps and balustrades backed 
by a mass of green umbrage, and its trim lawns 
flanked on the left by the projecting bay windows of 
the Long Gallery. Again and again has this fair 
garden scene been reproduced—sometimes as the 
arena of knightly exploit or feudal ceremony—some- 
times as the background of an historical event— 
again as the dancing ground fora merry group of 
cavaliers—again as the chosen spot for a modern pit 
nic ; and perhaps oftener still as a tranquil, dreamy 
landscape, void of all signs of life, sleeping in soll- 
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" pee: tude and silence beneath the summer sun. To us, dark, old Ghetto seemed determined to outdo every 
moun after wandering about the terraces and grounds, it | other quarter in the expression of its goodwill. Pio 
& hee seems @ little strange that this garden scene, which | Nono released the Jews from many an ancient op- 
oo af after all is closely shut in, should have monopolised, pression and humiliation, but it was left for Victor 
to the as it were, the attention of the artists. There are iimmanuel to raise them to the rank of other citizens. 
rarely other spots—one fine avenue, for instance—and some The Jew is now no longer therefore confined to the 
charming outlooks with indications of distance, which Ghetto—he may reside where he will—but still the 
tesque at least have an equal claim to admiration; but | Ghetto is his head-quarters. Several Jews are now, 
acle of perhaps 1t 1s the combination of the living green | under the present liberal rule, members of the Cham- 
nd ap- with the dead stone grey—the fleeting verdure that | ber of Deputies, and a Jew is the proprietor of one 
losets perishes in a single season, with the masonry that of the ablest and best of the daily papers of the city. 
nts vn has lasted so many centuries, which ‘lends enchant- | Gratitude, therefore, mingled with the rejoicings of 
of the ment to the view.’ ; the Jews on this the king’s jubilee. col 
8 more According to Mr. Duesbury, the archeologist, the Things are done early in Rome, and the municipal 
serves structures of Haddon Hall belong to five distinct body, in its ground glass coaches, somewhat in the 
‘dinary periods. The oldest date from 1070 to 1250 ; the style of the Lord Mayor s, proceeded at nine o'clock 
hadow. next oldest from 1300 to 1380 ; the next from 1880 | from the Campidoglio, which answers to our Mansion 
larders to 1470; the next from 1470 to 1550 ; and the most | House or Guildhall, to the Quirinale with their 
visible modern from 1550 to 1624. It is beyond doubt the | address; and perhaps even in advance of them came 
dapted mixture of styles prevailing at so many different the whole diplomatic body, with Myr. Marsh, the 
y seen, periods, and here assembled together, which consti- | United States Minister, at its head, as the dean or 
gaping tutes the main attraction which Haddon Hall has for oldest member, and the Japanese and the French 
ne sus- the antiquary, and which makes this ruinous mass of | Ministers as the latest. ; 
sersof _ masonry so interesting and impressive. — mm _The king had something to do that morning, with 
blocks, We recommend the reader who may intend a visit | his /evée of three thousand, reading addresses from 
cory. not to be influenced too much by his first impressions. | the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, the syndics 
and no There is an air of meanness, and there are almost | and municipalities of the principal cities of Italy. 
hrough suggestions of squalor in some of the details, while | So long, indeed, was he occupied, that the crowd 
on the the place is not at all planned on a scale of grandeur; | which had assembled in the piazza waited long 
of the but this feeling, should he be aware of it, willvanish | before it was gratified by a sight of that homely but 
reet us as his examination proceeds and he realises, as he | kindly countenance from the balcony of the palace, 
t their will not fail to do, the actual circumstances amidst | for which it had so long clamoured. In the mean- 
ked by which the nobility of England lived and acted | time, the rain, which had been wanted for months 
Year as throughout successive generations. for the fields and gardens, the vineyards and the 
arer to olive-grounds, began to pour down. Thus, in great 
rantage Sg a a — a spoiled = show ox the rest eg ~~ 
d baro- me Peer —the grand review, always a favourite sight, and, 
during THE KING OF ITALY. above iL the Tindale for the evening, when 
ts who We all heard enough, and more than enough, | the Colosseum, the Palace of the Cesars, and the 
scenes, about the anniversary of the 25th year of Pio | Forum were to have been chown in the artificial 
English Nono as Pope. Less has been heard about the cele- | glory in which the Romans take such delight, and 
number bration of a similar anniversary in the case of Victor | which converts all into a wonderful fairy-land show. 
the in- Emmanuel, the King of Italy. We must not let the | Yes, the rain, the otherwise welcome rain, put an 
id cele- record of the year pass without including an account | end to the illumination; pity only, said the sight- 
»ducing of this event, which was celebrated in Rome and loving people, that after so long a delay it could not 
6 scene throughout Italy as a national holiday. have waited four-and-twenty hours longer, more 
d festi- The 23rd of March was the twenty-fifth anniversary | especially as the next evening, when otherwise it 
sail, the of Victor Emmanuel’s accession. Events move rapidly. | might have taken place, was the eve of a great festa, 
ial and Five-and-twenty years ago, on this day, the battle of | which every good Catholic, whether Royalist or 
owever, Novara was lost, and again the tyrant power of | papalino, must honour, the festival of the Annuncia- 
spect of Austria set its foot on prostrate, but not spirit-broken, | tion, otherwise Lady-day. 
o dwelt Italy. The day was one of humiliation and sorrow: But to leave all that, Victor Emmanuel received 
striking the battle was lost; Charles Albert, dispirited and | various addresses which seem to have given him 
. broad heart-broken, resigned his crown to his son. It was | pleasure—one at least of a very noteworthy character, 
rey hue a day of losing and winning; a day which Italy will | an autograph letter from a great monarch who is, at 
- visitor long celebrate as an initial chapter in her history. this present moment, doing the work of Martin Luther 
n exhi- In Rome, therefore, cannon announced early that | right royally—the Emperor of Germany, and which 
terrace, the 25th had dawned, and in the court of the Quirinale, | letter, no less than the determined stand which he is 
backed where the king had arrived the night before, two | making against the aggressions of the Romish Church, 
1 lawns thousand children, the young Romans from the | are gail and bitterness in the Vatican. 
lows of municipal schools, assembled to greet the good king, ‘‘God has brought your majesty,” says the aged 
his fair tl re galantuomo, with patriotic songs at sunrise. It emperor, ‘‘to behold the triumph of the liberty and 
as the was a poetical idea, and by sunrise all the town | independence of Italy. My sincere wish is that the 
—some- might bo supposed to be astir, so gay were the houses | Almighty may ever protect your majesty and the 
event— with flags, which many people, it was said, had dis- | Italian people.” A beautiful, heart-felt prayer this, 
Troup Played over-night, commencing their festival in | to which every friend of the king can say, “Amen.” 
ern pict Roman Catholic fashion on the eve of the preceding | Though probably all the replies given to the 
dreamy day. Already music filled the air from military | various addresses by the king were prepared before- 
in soli: bands stationed in the principal piazzas, and in every | hand for him, we must all the same approve of the 
‘quarter prevailed a sentiment of rejoicing, whilst the | spirit which they embody. For instance, in reply to 
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the deputations from the municipalities, ‘‘ he rejoiced 
in the thought that the unity of Italy was a pledge 
of European peace, and that when Rome became the 
capital of Italy, a principle was established equally 
beneficial to civilisation and religion.” This is a great 
truth, for when Rome became the capital of Italy 
the surest death-blow was given to the papacy. 

Altogether this jubilee was a great day, a day in 
which the true friends of Italy rejoiced, yet with a 
drawback. Italy is not yet happy. A great pres- 
sure lies upon her. Italy groans under the weight 
of her imposts; the loyalty of the Roman totters 
under the bread-tax. The king, whom all men desire 
to honour, the re galantuomo whom all would willingly 
serve, loves hunting as our Norman William did ; 
better, some think, than even his people. His stables 
and his villas rise up on all hands, whilst the poor are 
crouched together in hovels and dens where he would 
not lodge his dogs, and sigh bitterly because beans 
are so dear, because bread is so dear, because the 
gardeus which of old produced such abundance of 
fenocchi (fennel) and salad are now cut up for build- 
ing ground, and no green thing is left for them but 
the dandelion in the fields. 

All this is very sad, and sadder still is it when 
demagogues are listened to; and there is, no doubt, 
a faction in Rome which would be willing, if he were 
young enough and rash enough to undertake it, to 
welcome Garibaldi from his island, and under him 
fight again for a Republic. 

Let us, however, hope that the prayer of the 
Emperor of Germany may be heard, and that the 
Almighty may protect the King and the Italian 
people. MARY MOWITT. 





THE LAND OF THE GIANT CITIES. 
v. 

ZRA is an extensive ruin three or four miles in 
circumference. Some of the buildings are very 
massive and look very old, as they are half-buried in 
accumulated rubbish; but when one sees in the 
massive wall a Greek inscription, wrong side up, 
showing that it was taken from some other building, 
he rationally concludes that the structure is not 
older than the ruin from which its literary orna- 
ments were rifled. Probably the most interest- 
ing edifice in Ezra is the Church of St. George. It 
is one of the oldest Christian structures in the world. 
From an inscription we learn that the church was 
erected in 410 of the Bostrian era, corresponding to 
515 a.p. It owed its construction to John Diomede. 
He built it on the site of a pagan temple, and dedi- 
cated it to St. George, who appeared to him, not in a 
dream or vision, as one would have supposed from Dr. 
Manning’s theory of the Sacred Heart, but in reality. 
The tomb of St. George, containing his bones, is in 
the church, and is an object of veneration to Moslems 
as well as Christians. The form of the church is 
that of an octagon described within a square. Eight 
piers support the lofty dome, which has an external 
gallery running round it. This Church of St. George 
was built after the pattern of the church at Antioch, 
which was the first octagonal church ever erected, 

and dates from the time of Constantine. 

As we pitch our tent we are joined by the 
Greek priest, who, I doubt not, has the true suc- 
cession from the Greek priest, his predecessor, who 
ran away with Burckhardt’s money. He shows a 





disposition to take limited views of European society 
through the small openings of our tent. When ad. 
mitted he tells a harrowing tale of Moslem persecution 
and murder, which breaks down under examinatigy, 
He is a very ignorant and unclean priest, and a very 
importunate beggar, and a very disagreeable may 
every way. The inhabitants of the place are about 
half Moslem and half Christian. The Moslems of 
the place are sullen and morose, but I visit them lj 
notwithstanding. The Christians are keen and activo, 
and they all visit us. As a rule, the men of Ezy 
are tall and well made, and the women would he 
handsome but for the tattoo marks on their faces, 
The children are very beautiful, and the old women 
are simply hideous. Several villainous-looking cha. 
racters are hanging about the camp on pretence of 
looking at our books, and they become very much 
interested in our books when we watch them; but 
as they have the wrong side of the books up, it may 
be presumed that they are not profiting very much. 
We are informed that we may expect to be robbed 
during the night, as the caves about the village are 
infested with robbers. Our muleteers, though un. 
armed, threaten loudly, and in the most emphatic 
language, that if any one appears during the night 
they will blow them into a thousand atoms. I show 
my gun as a curiosity, and the rapidity of its fire, 
thirty shots a minute, is very impressive, and pro- 
bably helped to secure us an undisturbed night. 
We leave Ezra by a path at right angles to the 
one by which we entered, and cross the promontory 
due east in the direction of Jebel Kuleib. The road 
is similar to that by which we entered, the black 
surface of the rock being worn smooth by traffic till 
it has the same metallic polish, and there are here 
and there, especially in the hollows, fragments of the 
Roman pavement polished and slippery also by much 
wear. In our descent we meet several very fine- 
looking village women, who would be counted hand- 
some in any country, but for the horrible blue tattoo 
ornaments worked on their faces and lips. Here 
also we get our supply of partridge for the day. In 
twenty-five minutes we reach the te on the eastern 
side of the promontory, and launch once more on the 
vast green sea, with the indented and ruin-crowned 
coast of the Lejah or Argob on our left. After 4 
lovely sail of two hours we turn in to the left, be- 
hind a headland, to visit Busr el Hariry. We reach 
the ruin over an execrable road, and find it scattered 
over the two sides of a wady. The ruins are ex- 
tensive, ancient, and massive, and eontain, as usual, 
many Greek inscriptions. We find the women at the 
cisterns, but the water is so scarce, that we can 
scarcely, even by paying for it, get enough for our 
horses. Both men and women surround us here 
with the pale assassin faces we see in Damascus, and 
gaze at us in the calm silence of suppressed fanaticism, 
and there is lightning in those pale clouded brows; 
but, lest it should dart forth on us, we draw their 
attention from ourselves by urging them to buy 
books. The only civil man in the place is the old 
green-turbaned keeper of the mosque, which is the 
most conspicuous object in the place. He holds our 
horses, and permits us to copy all the inscriptions. 
Quitting Busr el Hariry without regret, we embark 
once more on a green sea ‘‘ of poppy growing corn. 
We pass Dir, a large village, with a square high 
tower standing at a distance from the houses, and we 
see a number of smaller places of the ordinary 
Hauranic type. We have here a typical Moslem for 
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travelling companion. He is an intelligent plough- 
maker, and we have conversation with him on many 
subjects. His theory about the Koran is that it 
has superseded all other revelations ; and he adds of 
hooks in general, that they are an impertinence to 
poth God and man, as the Koran contains all know- 
ledge. He is the first Hauran Moslem we have met 
who does not seem preternaturally stolid. 

I hope my readers will pardon the use of nautical 

hraseology thus far, for we cannot divest ourselves 

of the feeling that we are sailing along near the tide 
line, with a black rugged coast on our left, and a 
vast green sea On our right. Indeed, my companion, 
who is no more of a geologist than myself, suggests 
that the molten flood may have been poured out from 
the bowels of the earth ere the shallow sea had 
retreated, and hence the horribly contorted forms 
into which the seething mass finally settled down. 

We have now coasted round more than half the 
well-defined border of the Lejah, and at midday we 
turn up north-east to Nejran. When I last ap- 
proached Nejran a battle was going on within its 
walls. We heard the guns, and the tumult of battle, 
and turned away, and on the morrow heard the 
result in killed and wounded. The wonderful una- 
nimity of the Druzes, which we see so much applauded 
in books, is less the fruit of religious principle than 
ihe result of external pressure from their enemies. 

We enter Nejran through a savage wilderness of 
gloomy rocks. ‘We find the town half in ruins, and 
the population half Druze, half Christian. The Druze 
sheikh, Fendy Abu Fakhr, gives usa hearty welcome. 
He leads us to an open veranda covered with mats, 
and spreads a felt rug on the ground. Then he 
orders up laban in a lordly bowl, and we all three 
sit down on the rug, and cement friendship by eating 
together. The sheikh calls up his little son to kiss 
our hands, but we refuse to allow him to do so, on 
the ground that we are teachers of a Christianity, an 
cement of which is self-respect; but in the mean- 
time the Christians come hurrying up to see us, and 
on entering the veranda they all, even the old men, 
kiss the hand of the sheikh’s son, though he is only 
achild of seven years old. It is humiliating to see 
the manner in which these Christians cringe before 
the Druzes; they immediately, however, fall fiercely 
on us for calling ourselves Christians, and eating in 
Lent, which gives us a fine opportunity to give them 
a lecture by way of self-defence. 

A tall lady, whom we take to be the sheikh’s wife, 
acts as our hostess, and to her we give our fee, which 
must be paid over again, for we find we are always 
more welcome where we pay our way. The lady, 
however, is so different from all other women that we 
have seen in the Hauran that she deserves a passing 
notice. She is dressed in a long blue skirt reaching 
down to her feet, and over it a blue calico robe, lined 
with red, wliich she folds back to let the red appear. 
She wears great coarse boots, reaching half way to 
her knees, and a black handkerchief on her head, 
over which she has a turban of red and green; and 
encircling her brow, and round her head, she has 
strings of gold coins. She is tall and slender in 
contrast with the thick, stumpy Druze women. Her 
face is long and pale, her forehead high, her features 
well cut and very animated when she speaks. Her 
eyes, dark as a gazelle’s, shoot from under artificially 
arched brows, and the arches are magnified by care- 
fully applied pigments. She carries in her hand a 
therry pipe with amber mouthpiece, and worked over 
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with gold thread. Every one seems to treat her with 
the greatest deference, and her will is law at tho 
sheikh’s board. When she sees me buying old coins 
she asks me to go with her and she will sell me a few. 
Instead, however, of leading the way into the sheikh’s 
house, or to some house .in the village, she marches 
straight out of the town, and for the first time I find 
she is not the sheikh’s wife. I follow her through 
labyrinths of congealed lava, not without some mis- 
givings; but I have my revolver with me, and at 
worst I could make a good race back to the village. 
Nor would my Druze friends allow me to be drawn 
into an ambush. About a quarter of a mile from the 
town we reach a solitary tent, pitched on a little 
patch of green among the dismal rocks. She invites 
me into her “house of hair” with the vivacity of a 
Frenchwoman; and though my curiosity is roused to 
the highest pitch, a vision of strong-minded women, 
from Jezebel to Lady Macbeth, rises up before me, 
and I feel more comfortable standing outside and 
peeping into her tent after her. From what I see, I 
conclude that she lives in this tent entirely alone, 
but neither from herself nor from the villagers am I 
able to learn anything of this remarkable woman. 
She soon emerges with a handful of old coins, Cufic, 
and Constantines, and Remus and Romulus tugging 
at the wolf; but among the common rubbish I find 
one which is a real treasure, and especially useful in 
the identification of Edrei. It is the imperial Greek 
coin, referred to above, struck at Adraa. There is a 
huge ill-shapen giant on the reverse of this coin, 
struck in the city of Og. He bears in his left hand 
a club like ‘‘a weaver’s beam,” and in his right 
hand a skull. One of his feet also seems to rest 
upon a skull. The Romans permitted towns to place 
on the reverses of their coins their tutelary deities 
and traditional heroes, and so we see on coins of 
Sidon, Astarte ; on coins of Dium, Dagon ; and here, 
doubtless, on this coin of Adraa we have a remnant 
of the tradition of Og, the last of the ‘‘remnant of 
the giants ” (Deut. iii. 11), preserved by the people of 
his native town. 

On my return to the village, the sheikh takes me 
away very mysteriously to the roof of his house, and 
when I expect to hear some State secret which (d la 
Tancred) will shake a hundred thrones, he merely 
informs me that he wants to be in the purse of the 
English consul. Having no political mission, and 
not wanting to hamper myself by inconvenient pro- 
mises, I answer, ‘‘ You are a very big man, and tho 
consul’s purse is only a few inches wide.” He then 
explains that he wants English protection, and to be 
a protégé of the consul. I reply, ‘‘ Oh, sheikh! your 
own proverb says, ‘too much tying loosens.’ Every- 
body knows the goodwill the Druzes bear to the 
English, and the protection the English extend to 
the Druzes. Do not loosen the knot of friendship 
that exists between you by any attempt to tie it 
tighter.” ‘The proverb may not always be logical, 
but if it be aptly applied it is always conclusive in 
this country. He comes down from the roof as well 
satisfied with my reply as if I had made the present 
debtor to the future by a score of extravagant pro- 
mises which I could never hope to perform. 

Our visit to Nejran is one of the pleasantest we 
have made in the Hauran. We have a good sale 
for our books, and a most pressing invitation to stay 
during the night, but we push on to Mejdel, tho 
residence of my friend Sheikh Hazimeh, the most 
powerful of all the Druze sheikhs. 
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AN AMERICAN WEDDING. 


yw descriptions of royal and imperial wed- 
‘V dings in the old world we are all familiar. 
If any suppose that American weddings are marked 
by a simplicity sternly in keeping with republican 
institutions, the report of the marriage of the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, Miss Nellie Grant, may undeceive 
them. No court newsman could hope to vie with 
the grandiloquent rhetoric in which the scene was 
described. Yet we are told by the American news- 
papers that ‘the event was distinguished by that 
republican simplicity so becoming in the family of 
the first citizen of this republic.’”’ It was so, but the 
report of the New York special correspondent, and 
another still more gushing account by a lady, would 
give a different impression. 

From these reports we give a few extracts, to show 
the usages of an American wedding in the highest 
circles. 

That journal which sent Stanley into the heart of 
Africa in quest cf Livingstone was not to be bafiled 
by the exclusion of reporters from the White House. 
The ‘‘New York Herald” ‘special’? came, saw, 
and reported. His report, in the paper of May 22, 
is prefaced in the usual style of large capital an- 
nouncements, thus :— 


WHITE HOUSE NUPTIALS. 
WEDDING OF MISS NELLIE GRANT TO MR. SARTORIS. 
A BRILLIANT ASSEMBLAGE IN THE EAST ROOM. 
THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

THE BRIDAL PAIR AS VIEWED DURING THE SERVICE, 
THE GUESTS PRESENT. 

LIST AND VALUE OF THE BRIDAL PRESENTS. 
DEPARTURE OF THE COUPLE. 

THEIR ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK LAST EVENING. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 

Wasninetron, May 21, 1874.-—The day which wit- 
nessed the marriage of the President’s daughter was 
radiant with sunshine, and long before the hour set 
apart for the ceremony a large crowd had gathered 
around the gates of the White House. Unusual 
precautions had been taken to prevent the admission 
of representatives of the press in Washington, and 
your correspondent was the only journalist present. 

On arriving he was shown into one of the retiring 
rooms on the right of the entrance, where the wraps 
of the ladies and head-gear of the gentlemen were 
deposited, and where the ladies shook out the ample 
folds of their elegant dresses, and cast a final look 
of inquiry into the mirrors. Mrs. Secretary Fish, 
Mrs. Postmaster-General Creswell, and Mrs. Sharp, 
sister of Mrs. Grant, occupied the Blue Room, and 
did the hospitalities for Mrs. Grant. After being pre- 
sented to these ladies by Senator Cameron, the 
‘‘ Herald” correspondent passed through the Green 
Room, where wedding-cake, tastefully done up in 
small white paper boxes, tied with white satin ribbon, 
was piled on a centre table awaiting distribution 
among the guests, and out into the famous East Room, 
where were assembled the major portion of guests 
who had thus far arrived. 


THE EAST ROOM. 

This historic room never looked better than upon 
this nuptial occasion. Plants and cut flowers of 
various colours were arranged in elegant profusion. 
In the recesses and corners and about the windows 
and doors ferns and palms were placed. The pillars 


that support the ceiling were entwined with ever- 
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green, studded with japonicas and chased with helio. 


trope and rare blossoms. On the eastern side of :the 


room, and immediately in front of the main entraneg 
a platform had been erected extending between the 
two windows. This platform was about nine inches 
in height, and covered with a Persian carpet of 
beautiful design. On tho east side were banks of 
flowers embedded in moss, and over its centre, pend- 
ing from the ceiling, was a large bell wrought of the 
purest white camelias, and suspended by a cord of 
evergreen twisted and curled to resemble a rope, 
On each side of this marriage bell, under which the 
young people were to be united, were wreaths of 
evergreens, sprinkled with a delicate white blossom, 
That on the right of the bell contained the letters 
““a.c. F. 8.,” the initials of the bridegroom, while 
that on the left contained the letters “N. w. G.,” the 
initials of the bride. These letters were composed 
of small delicate and rare white flowers. The hand- 
some glass chandeliers were festooned with ropes of 
evergreen and studded with red and white roses. A 
few bouquets were placed on the mantel and tables, 
which completed the floral decorations. 
THE WEDDING GUESTS. 

A. few minutes before eleven o’clock the members 
of the Cabinet and their ladies, led by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fish, entered the East Room and took possession on 
the left and near the platform. This was accepted as 
the signal for the near approach of the bridal party, 
and all not already there followed into the room. The 
entire company present did not embrace more than 
125 persons. The guests arranged themselves in two 
divisions, leaving a broad avenue for the passage of 
the bridal party to the platform on the opposite side 
of the room. A delightful murmur of conversation 
was maintained by the ladies, occasionally broken by 
a zephyr of laughter that only served to ripple tho 
murnuring waves and melt out with a musical echo. 

THE BRIDAL PARTY. 

A few minutes after the entrance of the Cabinet 
Ministers, Sir Edward Thornton, the only ambassador 
present (except the ‘‘Herald’s’”? ambassador), and 
lady entered the East Room and took position on the 
right and opposite Secretary Fish. The Rev. Dr. 
Tiffany now made his appearance upon the platform, 
and every voice was hushed and every eye strained 
towards the door by which the bridal cortége was to 
enter. ‘The Marine Band, which was stationed in a 
small room on the west side of the building and 
immediately in rear of the East Room, poured forth 
in dulcet strains the beautiful aria, ‘I think of 
thee,” after which a wedding march was given, the 
first strains of which conveyed the signal for the 
advance of the bridal party, moving in military 
cadence to the measured strains of delicious music. 
First came the bridegroom, supported by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fred. Grant, who was dressed in the full 
uniform of his rank in the army, and who walked on 
the right of the bridegroom. ‘Then followed the 
eight bridesmaids—Misses Conklin, Frelinghuysen, 
Porter, Sherman, Drexel, Dent, Fish, and Barnes, 
dressed in white and moving gracefully forward in 
couples. President Grant, with the bride on his le 
arm, followed. Then came Mrs. Grant, flanked by 
her two younger sons, Jesse and Ulysses. Following 
these was a small number of the bride’s relatives. 


THE CEREMONY. 
Dr. Tiffany at once advanced, and at five minutes 
past eleven commenced the marriage service, @ 
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accordance with the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Not more than fifteen minutes were con- 
sumed in the service. Mr. Sartoris responded in a 
clear, firm voice to the questions, the responses being 
plainly audible to every one. A ring was used in the 
ceremony, Mr. Sartoris repeating firmly after the 
clergyman. ‘The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
Tiffany in a very feeling and impressive manner. 
Immediately after the benediction Dr. Tiffany raised 
the bride’s veil and kissed her. Her father, mother, 
and brothers followed in the order mentioned, when 
the lady guests pressed forward and presented their 
greetings, and the gentlemen their congratulations. 


THE CONTRACT. 

While the congratulations were being bestowed 
and received, Sir Edward Thornton and Secretary 
Fish attached their names to the marriage certificate, 
which is an artistic piece of penmanship, covering 
two pages of parchment—a trifle larger than a sheet 
of legal cap—and covered with red seals of various 
dimensions. 

Then follows a long account of the marriage break- 
fast, the details of which must have been supplied 
by the contracting confectioner. 

THE MENU. 

Tho menu was printed on cream-coloured silk, and 

read as follows :— 





WEDDING RECEPTION. 
PRESIDENTIAL MANSION, May 21, 1874. 


Soft Crabs on Toast. 
Gateaux garnis de Crabes and Champignons, Sauce A la Créme, 
oquettes of Chicken with Green Peas, 
Cotelettes d’agneau, Sauce & la Tartare. 
Aspic de langues de boeuf & la Moderne. 
Woodcocks and Snipes on Toast, Decorated. 
Salade, Sauce Mayonaise. Strawberries with Cream, 
Bride Cake—Centre-piece. 
Side-piece of Charlotte Russes and Croque en bouche, 
Corbeils glaces 4 la Jardiniere, 
Gateaux de trois fréres. 
Epigraphe la fleur, de NELLIE GRANT. 
Pudding a la Nesselerode, Sauce 4 la Créme. 
Corbeils d’Oranges garnis de Fraises. 
Gelée, Blancmange a la Napoleon. 
Plombieres garnies de fruits & fleurs glaces. 
Ice Cream of various flavours. 





Water Ices of various flavours. 

Small Fancy Cakes. 
Punch a la Romaine, 
Coffee. Chocolate. 


Fancy Boxes—with Wedding Cake. 











THE BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

After ample justice had been done the viands the 
bride and groom retired to prepare for their journey 
to New York and the guests repaired to the library, 
where the bridal presents were most admirably dis- 
played. (Then follows a list of all the presents and 
of the donors, who seem to belong to all parts of the 
States.) They are valued at about 60,000 dols. 
General Grant allowed his daughter some months ago 
toname what he should give her without regard to 
cost. Her choice was a set of black and one of white 
lace. Mrs. Grant wrote immediately to the wife of 
our Minister at Brussels, giving order for the hand- 
somest to be had in Europe, regardless of expense. 
The result is lace such as has never before been seen 
in this country, and possibly has never before found 
its way into other hands than those of royalty. 


DEPARTURE OF THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 

At fifteen minutes past one Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris 
appeared ready for departure, the latter looking 
resh and composed in her well-fitting dress of brown 
silk, with hat and gloves to match. The President’s 
coach, with four bay horses attached, received the 
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bride and groom. Young Jesse Grant entered with 
them, and the four bays dashed off for the railroad 
station amid the waving of handkerchiefs and a 
smart shower of delicate little slippers thrown by 
some of the young ladies, two or three of which 
alighted at the feet of the happy pair in the carriage. 
Mrs. Sartoris laughed heartily at this demonstration, 
and waved her adieu from the carriage window. 
Carriages containing General Babcock, the ‘‘ Herald” 
correspondent, and a few other gentlemen, followed 
to the depot. 

The President, itis said, would have preferred that 
his daughter’s home should be on our own soil; and 
it is known that when Mr. Sartoris first sought per- 
mission to address Miss Nellie that President Grant 
made it a condition that he should become an 
American and a resident here. Sartoris senior was 
also informed by the President of this sine gud non, 
and in fitting terms expressed his appreciation of the 
high honour accorded to his son, admiration for this 
country, and his entire approbation of the course 
proposed. Mr. Sartoris was then a member of the 
British Parliament, but at the last election was 
beaten by the Liberal candidate. Young Sartoris 
immediately made preparations for obtaining citizen- 
ship and residence, and purchased property in 
Michigan, but his elder brother being killed, he, as 
the only living son, became heir to the entailed 
estates, which are of large extent, and situated in 
the south of England, just opposite to the Isle of 
Wight. This changed the situation, and the affec- 
tion of the parties having ripened into genuine old- 
fashioned love, the President and Mrs. Grant felt 
that it was best not to interfere. 


THE GUESTS. 
The invitations to the wedding were of the plainest 
description, without monogram or device of any kind. 
On heavy baronial note paper were these words :— 





The President and Mrs. Grant request the pleasure of your | 
company at the marriage ceremony of their daughter, at the | 
Executive Mansion, on Thursday, May 21, at eleven A.M. 





Accompanying this were two plain cards, two and 
a half by four inches in size. On one ‘“ Miss Nellie 
W. Grant,” the other ‘Algernon C. F. Sartoris.” 
(Then follow the list of guests.) 


Another account describes the wedding as seen by 
a lady correspondent, repeating much of what has 
already been told :—‘‘ The display of tropical plants 
and graceful, stately palms was marvellous. In each 
room, on tables, piano, and mantels, great languid- 
looking roses drooped their heads and offered homage 
to the bride. Richly-coloured fuchsias hid their 
blushes amid the tender leaves of sweet-scented gera- 
niums. Fragrant violets and heliotrope exhaled their 
spicy odours from remote corners. Even the dear 
heaven-blessed lilacs were there, with scores of mag- 
nolias from Norfolk, which filled the room with the 
rich perfume of their breath. 

‘Mr. Sartoris wore the English regulation wedding 
dress, and carried a bouquet of orange blossoms and 
tuberoses, with a centre of pink buds. From this 
centre arose a silver flagstaff, on which floated a 
silken banner, and on it in silver letters was the word 
‘Love.’ Fred. Grant was in full uniform; Dr. 
Tiffany was on the dais. First came the bridesmaids, 
then Mrs. Grant, in lilac silk, with black lace trim- 
mings and diamond ornaments, supported by her two 
sons, Ulysses and Jesse. Following them was the 
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flush and pallor. Her bouquet was magnificent and 
was of orange blossoms, tuberoses, white jessamine, 
and white pink, with a deep frill of point lace from 
round the outer edge. The attendants formed a semi- 
circle and Mr. Sartoris took his fair gift from her 
distinguished father. They stepped up on the dais, 
and Dr. Tiffany made them man and wife. The 
guests pressed forward to offer their congratulations ; 
before which, however, Sir Edward Thornton and 
Mr. Fish proceeded to a small table in the centre of 
the room, covered with a white silk table cover, 
whereon were the pen and ink with which they wit- 
nessed the ceremony. 

‘‘At twelve Mrs. Sartoris retired to change her 
dress for the travelling costume, of which there are 
two—one of black silk for the steamer, and the other, 
which she wore to-day, of rich mignonette silk, with 
a deep flounce and shirrings of silk with smaller 
ruffles. The polonaise, of same shade in camel’s hair, 
is richly embroidered and fits her graceful figure 
with exquisite exactness. The hat and gloves matched 
this refined costume. Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris drove 
to the depot in the four-horse carriage, in which was 
also her younger brother, Ulysses. Following the 
coaches was a large waggon filled with trunks. While 
the bridal party were en route to the depot, Mr. 
Widdows rung the chimes of the Metropolitan Me- 
thodist Church. He gave the English ‘ Wedding 
March,’ ‘Hail Columbia,’ ‘God save the Queen,’ 
and the ‘ Star-spangled Banner.’ 

‘‘ A special Pullman palace car bore them away at 
twenty minutes to two o’clock. After leaving Balti- 
more this car was attached to the regular New York 
train. The car was a new one, and was exquisitely 
decorated with flowers and evergreens and draped 
with the American and English flags. The President 
and Mrs. Grant join their daughter at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. And it is stated the Cabinet and her 
bridesmaids will also go for the purpose of bidding 
her bon voyage, and to her we say— 


‘Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts and hopes, our prayers and tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.’” 





} , * 
Varieties, 

CorraGE Poretry.—Those who have not tried the experiment 
can scarcely imagine how the most prosaic forms of bricks and 
mortar may be made picturesque and tasteful at very small 
cost. The repulsive dreariness of the usual bare front of a 
modern labourer’s cottage, with nothing to vary the aspect of 
its naked walls but the ugly square openings of the windows 
and doors, may, with very little cost, a scintillation of taste, 
and a small modicum of outlay (scarcely more than a few shil- 
lings), be, in a single season,*transformed into a picturesque 
rustic fagade, positively attractive, instead of all but actually 
ugly. <A porch should be the first addition, and a little bit of 
carpentering forming the roof is the only matter requiring a 
trifling outlay. It should be supported on unbarked uprights, 
of any readily-available wood ; four sticks of young larch, from 
the thinning of an overcrowded plantation, being as good for 
the purpose as anything that can be suggested. A few ladder- 
like cross-barrings should be added, and the foundation for an 
exquisitely pretty porch has been successfully laid. Climbing 
plants are the next requisites. A pink China rose, as flower- 
ing nearly all the year round, and its foliage being nearly ever- 
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President, and on his arm the lovely bride. She never 
looked better; her bright, innocent face looked child- 
like in its tender youth, and over it passed alternate 


green, may be the first ped for it possesses a never-failin 

charm. It is so elegantly aid daintily delicate both in Sens 
and leaf, and yet defies ovr most cruel frosts. It is one of 
those ‘‘ things of beauty” which, as Keats has so poetical] 

said, are ‘‘a joy for ever.” There may be at its base th 
crimson dwarf of its own kith and kin, for the sake of contrast 
of colour. Two kinds of clematis may next oceupy posts of 
honour. On one side should be C. montana, with its shower of 
snow-flake blossoms, and on the other the brilliant-flowered 
C. Jackmanni, the huge and abundant drooping blossoms of 
which will serve in their season to surround our cottage-porch 
with a glory of purple flower-drapery which no palace entrance 
could surpass in splendour. Then there may be dropped into 
the soil, in early April (but not too profusely), a few sceds of 
convolyulus major, common climbing tropeolum, and T, 
canariense. This combination will, in June, July, and August 

form a gorgeous mass of varied colour, which neither the p ants 
of glowing tropical valleys nor the rarest of the exotic flowers 
luxuriating in the artificial heat of our palatial stoves can 
surpass.— Garden. 


Cockcrowi1nc.—Of the several intimations relating to the 
voice of animals in Scripture, we have none more deserving of 
attention than the ‘‘ crowing of the cock” throughout the night, 
there being a first crowing about midnight, and a second again 
as day begins to dawn ; and this so regularly as to be made use 
of to mark the progress of time from a very early period, it being 
pointed out as a well-known and established occurrence above 
eighteen centuries ago, a this vociferation of the bird is 
yet persevered in, it seems to be without any regularity, except 
perhaps the general clamour of the early morning, as in parti- 
cular nights this crowing may be heard at various intervals 
during the darkness. Night-travelling birds sound a signal for 
the guidance of their followers; but these creatures usually 
observe a profound silence when at rest or feeding in the gloom, 
and perhaps the cock is the only creature that notifies to any 
enemy within hearing his asylum on the roost. If such are the 
habits of these birds in an unreclaimed state, it must very 
frequently be productive of injury to them and their families 
around them. But in this, his domesticated state, it is a voice 
which, heard during some sleepless hour, in the deep quiet of 
the night, becomes most impressive and solemn, brings past 
events to our recollection, and has, perhaps, often produced holy 
thoughts and meditations.—Journal of a Naturalist. 


Witmincron ‘‘Lonc Man.”—The figure of a man 280 feet 
long, traced on the side of Wilmington: Hill, which attracts so 
much attention on the South Coast line of railway leading to 
Hastings, has now had its outline completely restored. The 
figure is of great antiquity, but its date, origin, or purpose 
cannot be traced. Hitherto the outline has been marked by 
simply cutting the turf away and exposing the chalk beneath, 
but itis now shown by the insertion of white bricks in the 
space, thus preventing the lines from becoming obliterated. 
The ‘‘Long Man,” as it is locally termed, is represented as 
holding a staff in each hand, the distance between them being 
119 feet. The Duke of Devonshire, on whose ground the figure 
is delineated, has greatly assisted the work. 


BurNING Papers AND LETTERS.—A publisher writes a note 
of protest against the advice to make a bonfire of old paper on 
“‘Moving House” (see page 181). ‘*To burn paper,” he says, 
‘‘iginhuman and wasteful. Every year the consumption of 
paper increases, rags rise to famine price, and new materials are 
sought as substitutes. Jute, straw, and grasses innumerable 
replace cotton (a return, by way of analogy, to the primitive 
papyrus) ; wood even will serve. Thus it has become a matter 
of importance for every housekeeper to keep a bag or sack for 
paper waste, which, when filled, may be sent to the mill; it 
being paper, its value is beyond that of any mere raw material, 
and is easily reconverted into pulp. In case of letters or papers 
of any sort, the pu-chaser will guarantee that they go direct to 
the pulp mill. ‘The money return to each individual is small, 
but one helps the diffusion of literature. It may be objected 
that some literature is pernicious, and that even a spare 
waste may help to circulate immoral or infidel publications; 
still the supply replaces waste, and increases that general stock 
from which the ‘ Leisure Hour’ itself is supplied.”—a. H. 


Lavup’s RirvatisM.—The ecclesiastical system of Archbishay 
Laud was described by Lord Falkland as ‘‘an English thoug 
not a Roman popery ; so it seemed their work was to try how 
much of a Papist might be brought in without Popery, and to 
destroy as much as they could of the Gospel without os 
themselves into danger of being destroyed by the law.”— 
Falkland’s Speech concerning Episcopacy in 1641. 
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